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The  President’s  Office 


By  Anthony  Swiatek 


Greetings  fellow  collectors  of  our  remembrance  preservers ! 

Was  working  on  an  updated  version  of  my  commem  book.  A  major  numismatic  publishing  company 
was  most  interested.  After  a  short  period  of  time  passed,  a  contract  was  forwarded.  I  was  shocked  - 
-as  well  as  my  book  agent  -  when  one  of  the  requirements  was  to  surrender  my  copyright!  A  publisher 
should  never  request  the  above  from  an  author.  We  had  no  deal.  The  only  time  an  author  might  consider 
giving  up  a  copyright  might  be  when  they  feel  they  have  no  problem  with  such. 

As  you  know,  our  coin  market  is  hot.  Interest  in  our  favorite  coinage  is  especially  strong  in  the  very 
overlooked  and  undervalued  encapsulated  NGC  and  PCGS  MS-61  and  MS-63  ratings.  Ditto  the  key  and 
semi-key  issues  rated  EF  through  AU-58. 

Be  aware  of  the  doctored  offering  (whizzed,  etc.)  and  the  fairness  of  the  asking  price.  Recently  was 
forwarded  a  raw  MS-62  Hawaiian  via  a  collector.  He  responded  to  a  full  page  ad  in  which  was  offered  at 
SI 450.  The  nee  was  right,  but  the  price  was  not!  This  raw  coin  was  whizzed  on  the  obverse  and  would 
not  be  graded  by  NGC  or  PCGS.  Estimated  real  worth:  $950. 

The  coin  was  returned  within  its  unsealed  PVC  flip.  Were  he  to  keep  the  Hawaiian,  there  would  be  no 
recourse  because  the  unscrupulous  dealer  would  exclaim,  “he  cleaned  the  coin.”  Never  remove  a  coin 
from  a  stapled  or  heat  sealed  flip  in  order  to  have  it  encapsulated.  If  it  is  doctored  in  some  fashion,  you 
loose  your  return  privilege.  Let  the  dealer  encapsulate  for  you  at  your  expense.  Need  help,  be  in  contact. 

Peace  and  blessings, 


? 


The  Vice  President's  Office 


By  Bob  Van  Rvzin 


“It’s  personal  perspectives  such  as  these 
that  can  make  any  collection  much  more  enjoyable. " 


One  ot  my  favorite  things  to  do  with  commemorative  coins  is  to  look  for  the  story  behind  the  com.  By 
this,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  mintage,  the  number  known  in  Mint  State-65  or  better,  or  profit  potential, 
but  the  story  behind  why  the  com  was  proposed  in  the  first  place  and  what  it  honored.  Admittedly,  with 
some  commemoratives.  there  was  no  more  incentive  behind  their  creation  than  the  greed  ot  the 
promoters.  However,  many  of  the  issues  (including  some  involved  in  sales  abuses)  started  out  as  worthy 
ideas  and  worthy  commemoratives. 


1  he  Oregon  Trail  hall  dollar  is  one  of  my  favorites  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  others.  The  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  coins,  for  instance,  hark  to  a  fascinating  1892  exposition  in  Chicago  that  showed 
ott  the  world  s  new  wonders  and  fabulous  works  of  art.  Likewise,  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  held  in 
1915  along  San  Francisco  Bay,  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  provided  fair  goers  with 
great  memories  and  great  commemorative  coins. 

Another  of  the  commemoratives  that  has  a  special  meaning  to  me,  though  a  bit  on  the  darker  side,  is  the 
1937  Antietam  halt  dollar.  Back  in  the  1980s,  I  had  occasion  to  write  a  story'  about  this  com  and  the  role 
Burnside’s  Bridge  played  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  It  was  shortly  thereafter  that  I  visited  my  sister,  who 
was  then  living  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area.  Besides  taking  me  to  Jefferson’s  Monticello,  Harpers  Ferry 
and  other  important  East  coast  sites,  she  drove  me  to  several  of  the  Civil  War  battlefields,  including 
Antietam. 

Having  written  my  description  of  the  battle  from  a  variety  of  historical  sources  found  in  university' 
libraries,  I  was  amazed  to  see  in  person  just  how  close  the  Confederates  were  to  Burnside’s  Bridge 
(shown  on  the  coin’s  reverse).  From  their  vantage  points  on  the  bluffs  above  the  bridge.  Confederate 
sharpshooters  were  easily  able  mow  down  the  advancing  Union  forces  under  General  Ambrose 
Burnside’s  command.  In  relentless  attempts  to  storm  the  narrow  bridge,  Burnside  sent  large  numbers  of 
his  men  to  their  deaths.  It  was  kind  of  eerie,  but  I  was  able  to  climb  down  to  where  several  of  the 
Confederates  must  have  waited  in  ambush. 

It’s  personal  perspectives  such  as  these  that  can  make  any  collection  much  more  enjoyable.  Since  then,  I 
have  been  to  several  more  historic  sites  related  to  coins  and  have  always  found  these  experiences  have 
added  to  my  love  of  the  hobby. 

If  you  have  a  favorite  commemorative,  I  urge  you  do  some  digging  of  your  own.  Libraries  hold  a  wealth 
of  information  and  may  yield  something  new  and  interesting  not  only  to  you  but  also  to  Commemorative 
Trail  readers.  And,  if  you  get  a  chance,  visit  the  sites  commemorated  on  these  coins.  You'll  be  glad  you 
did. 


1/ 64*- 
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SUSCC  Membership  as  of  7-15-04 


New  Members 

R-3054  Tom  Pilitowski 

R-3055  Edward  Dougherty 

R-3056  David  Mauer 

Member  Conversion 

R-3057  Jerrame  Glenn  (was  J-0075) 

Deceased  Member 

R-1758  Ira  Linden,  New  York 

Resigned 

R-301 5  Philip  Gurney  (No  longer  collecting) 

J-3003  Sean  Ferguson  (Not  renewing) 


Heard  Along  the  Trail 

•  SUSCC  VP  Bob  Van  Ryzin  was  nominated  for  the  NLG  Board  of  Directors. 

•  Bill  Fivaz  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Coinage  Advisory  Committee 
(CCAC). 

•  Clark  Fogg  (SUSCC  Publication  Historian)  is  still  looking  for  early  copies  of  our 
publication  (1983  to  1986).  Even  though  Clark  is  a  Forensic  Specialist  for  the  Beverly 
Hills  police  Department,  he  still  has  not  located  a  source  for  the  old  issues. 

•  Dr.  John  Noel  has  volunteered  to  present  a  program  at  the  February  2005  SUSCC 
meeting  at  the  Long  Beach  Expo  (California)  on  Saturday. 


Two  Publication  Errors 

1 .  Our  last  issue  had  an  error  on  the  front  cover.  Instead  of  the  following:  P.O.  Box  2335 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647  .  2004,  Vol.  21,  No  1,  it  somehow  ended  up  as  follows: 
P.O.  Box  302  ...  Fall  2004,  Vol.  21,  No.  1  in  error.  We  think  the  printer  had  some  old 
cover  artwork  in  the  shop.  It  was  overlooked  on  the  proof  copy.  SUSCC  member 
Garrett  Burke  has  designed  a  new  cover  for  this  issue. 

2.  Also,  on  page  28  in  our  last  issue,  the  reference  to  “fourteen”  leaves  for  Reverse  D 
should  be  “fifteen”  leaves.  Your  editor  was  out  “riding  the  bell  rope”  on  this  one. 
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“TRAIL  MIX" 

♦ - - - - - - - - « 


E-mail  From  Charles  Evans ,  Jr. 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  Com  World  Issue  5304,  headlined  "Die  combination 
1-A  'stopper'  for  Lafayette  collectors". 

I  have  a  Lafayette  dollar,  the  obverse  of  which  appears  to  match  your  designation  "#1" 
and  the  reverse  of  which  appears  to  match  your  designation  "A",  thus  constituting 
variety  1-A.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  variety,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
market  for  same  is.  My  coin  is  not  slabbed,  but  was  graded  by  my  dealer  some  years  ago 
as  M558. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Evans,  Jr. 

C/O  asbridgem@eartlilink.net 


E-mail  From  Gary  Beedon  to  John  Merz 

Your  recent  article  on  the  Lafayette  Dollar  has  generated  a  few  telephone  calls,  e-mails 
and  lots  of  local  interest! 

One  of  the  Lafayette  Dollars  that  I  have  is  the  one  with  OBV  3  and  REV  D.  I  noticed 
that  the  "T"  in  "STATES"  leans  to  the  right.  It  is  easy  to  spot.  I  noticed  that  the  letters  "A" 
&  "T"  in  "STATES"  are  doubled. 

Question:  Have  you  noticed  this,  also? 

Regards, 

Gary  Beedon 


Reply  From  John  Merz 

Yes,  I've  noticed  that  also.  Each  Lafayette  die  has  its  own  individual  characteristics, 
and  the  ones  that  you  mentioned  are  additional  “pick-up"  points  for  obverse  die  #3. 

I've  received  some  material  from  a  former  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  Numis¬ 
matic  Club  (WRNC  )  about  their  counterstamping  activities.  I  believe  that  much  of  this 
material  has  not  been  publicly  known,  and  I  have  permission  to  include  it  in  an  article 
for  The  Commemorative  Trail.  Many  of  their  counterstamps  were  applied  to  Cleveland 
half  dollars.  I'll  be  working  on  this  over  the  next  month,  then  will  forward  it  to  you. 

Best  regards, 

John  Merz 
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E-mail  From  John  Merz 


1  he  Commemorative  Trail  package  arrived  today.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would 
appreciate  \  our  printing  the  following  in  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  section  of  the  next 
issue  of  the  Trail:  An  error  occurred  during  the  printing  process  of  my  article  on 
Lafavette  Dollar  varieties  in  Vol.  21,  No.  1  of  the  Trail.  On  page  28,  the  description  of 
Reverse  D  should  specify  "Fifteen  Leaves"  rather  than  "Fourteen  Leaves".  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  make  the  correction  to  their  copy.  Also,  I  would  like  to  add  a  credit  to  the 
article  by  thanking  Frank  DuVall  and  Anthony  Swiatek  for  reviewing  a  draft  of  the 
article  and  making  constructive  suggestions." 

Best  regards, 

John  Merz 


Reply  From  Gary  Beedon 

The  editor  was  out  riding  the  bell  rope  when  typing  the  photo  caption. 

Also,  on  the  front  cover,  the  word  "Fall"  should  not  be  there.  Hmm,  out  riding  the  "bell 
rope"  again. 

It  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  Lafayette  dollar  varieties  in  my  opinion.  As  a  Bust  Half 
Nut  Club  member,  I  can  relate  to  com  varieties. 

Now,  if  we  could  get  more  members  to  write  about  commemoratives  for  the  journal,  it 
would  nice. 

Regards, 

Gary  Beedon 


E-mail  From  Garrett  Burke 

Yippee!  Today  we  received  permission  from  the  United  States  Mint  and  California 
Governors  Office  to  speak  at  coin  shows  about  our  family's  CA  State  Quarter  journey. 
Our  message  will  limit  itself  to  our  family's  positive  experiences  during  the  selection 
process. 

When  is  the  best  Long  Beach  Coin  Show  for  us  to  appear?  You've  been  very 
supportive,  patient  and  friendly  over  the  course  of  the  selection  process.  We'd  love  to 
speak  at  your  club. 

An  important  fact  to  remember  about  the  California  State  Quarter: 

1)  A1  Maletsky  is  the  coin  designer 

2)  Don  Everhart  is  the  coin  sculptor 

3)  Garrett  Burke  is  the  concept  submitter 

Also,  I'll  gather  some  really  nice  photos  for  the  Commemorative  Trail  and  write  a  nice 
article  for  you  (or  several).  I  feel  much  better  now  knowing  the  Mint  is  agreeable  to  us 
telling  a  bit  of  our  side  of  the  coin. 
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Warm  regards, 

Garrett  Burke 

muirquarter@aol.com 

www.johnmuir.info/coin 


E-mail  To  SUSCC  From  Chris  Robertson 


First,  let  me  say  you  are  doing  an  admirable  job  with  The  Commemorative  Trail!  We 
in  the  Society  really  appreciate  your  fine  work. 

I'd  like  to  share  a  neat  item  I  ran  across  recently.  Perhaps  these  are  not  uncommon,  but 
I  had  never  seen  them  before.  These  are  rolls  of  1984-D  and  S  BU  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Dollars,  in  cardboard  tubes  bearing  the  label  of  "The  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin 
Program",  with  a  New  York  City  address.  Each  tube  contains  20  coins  in  the  plastic 
capsules  as  issued  by  the  Mint. 

As  I  recall,  these  coins  were  onlv  issued  to  the  public  in  the  three-coin  sets  in  blue 
boxes  by  the  Mint.  Perhaps  these  were  unsold  coins  put  together  in  rolls,  or  possibly  this 
was  an  unofficial  entity  selling  coins  removed  from  the  sets,  despite  the  official  look  of 
the  labeling. 

I  would  appreciate  some  enlightenment! 


Best  regards, 

Chris  Robertson  (R-0498) 
chris@sabolrice.com 


Reply  From  Gary  Beedon 

I  have  never  seen  any  rolls  of  1984  Olympic  Dollars.  It  may  be  possible  that 
someone  repackaged  the  coins  outside  the  U.S.  Mint. 


Regards, 
Gary  Beedon 


Overpriced  1 996  Soccer  Half  Dollar? 

Do  you  think  the  retail  prices  for  the  Proof  1 996-S  Soccer  half  dollar  are  too  high9  With  a 
mintage  of  122,412  for  the  Soccer  half,  Coin  Prices  and  Coin  Market  for  July  list  it  at  $83 
in  PF-65.  Coin  Values  for  July  has  it  at  $90  in  PF-65. 
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Charles  F.  Evans,  Jr. 
95A  Salmon  Brook  Drive 
Glastonbury,  CT  06033 


June  22,  2004 


Society  For  U.S.  Commemerat ive  Coins 
P.0.  Box  2335 

Huntington  Beach,  CA,  92647 


Gentlemen : 


The  5/3/04  issue  of  Coin  World  contained  an  article 
(copy  enclosed)  quoting  from  John  Merz  in  the  Commemerat ive 
Trail  stated  that  a  die  combination  1-A  was  a  rare  variety 
of  the  Lafayette  commemerative  silver  dollar. 


I  have  what  I  believe  is  a  1-A  die  combination  of  the 
Lafayette  dollar.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  appear  to  conform 
to  the  description  of  the  1-A  die  combination  described  in  the 
Coin  World  article. 

If  any  of  your  members  are  interested  in  inspecting  and 
acquiring  my  Lafayette  variety  1-A  they  can  contact  me  at  the 
above  address  or  telephone  860-633-3435. 
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Release  of  the  Thomas  Edison  Dollar  Coin 
at  the  Menlo  Park  Lab  Building  i 

Steve  Bieda 


As  you  might  know,  I  was  the  persistent  history  buff  who  initiated  the  concept  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  Thomas  Edison  commemorative  coin  released  (February  1 1,  2004)  at  the  Menlo 
Park  Laboratory  of  Thomas  Edison  at  The  Henry  Ford  (formerly  known  as  Greenfield  Village). 
Former  congressman  David  Bomor  first  introduced  the  bill  authorizing  the  commemorative  coin 
at  my  suggestion  in  1994.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  1995  session,  the  second  version 
including  the  provision  for  a  circulating  commemorative  coin  (the  first  legislation  for  a  circu¬ 
lating  commemorative  since  the  bicentennial  coins).  Both  the  1994  and  1995  legislation  died  in 
committee,  but  on  February  1  1.  1997,  Edison's  150  "  birthday,  the  bill  was  reintroduced  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  Fhe  legislation  was  subsequently  amended  to  change  the  date  of  commem¬ 
oration  from  Edison's  sesquicentenmal  to  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  light  bulb 
in  2004  and  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton  in  October  1998. 

My  remarks  followed  those  of  the  Mint  Director,  who  introduced  me.  Other  speakers  are  included 
in  the  press  package  sent  out  by  the  mint  or  available  on  the  Mint's  website: 

http://  www.UsMmt.gov 

I  have  attached  several  photos  of  myself,  along  with  a  copy  of  my  brief  speech  given  at  the  event. 
The  speech  was  made  on  the  porch  of  the  Menlo  Park  Lab  building  where  Edison  invented  the 
light  bulb. 

The  coins,  incidentally,  look  great!  I  bought  an  uncirculated  and  proof  version  slightly  after  noon, 
and  I  may  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  buy  one  of  these  beautiful  coins.  There  were 
approximately  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  people  in  attendance  at  the  outdoor  ceremony. 

There  were  at  least  a  couple  hundred  people  who  braved  the  cold  to  attend  the  outdoor  ceremony. 
Refreshments  and  the  U.S.  Mint  sales  booth  were  in  the  Pavilion  nearby.  There  had  to  be  at  least 
400-500  people  in  there. 


Speech  given  by  Steve  Bieda  on  February  1 1,  2004  on  the  occasion 
of  the  release  of  the  Thomas  Edison  Dollar  coin. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  gather  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  accomplished  inventor, 
successful  entrepreneur,  visionary  industrialist  -  American  Icon  -  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

It  seems  to  me  that  essentially  Edison  was  a  man  who  was  forever  asking  the  question, 
“Why  don’t  they?”  except  that  the  way  he  looked  at  things  he  was  more  likely  asking, 
“How  can  we?” 
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When  first  embarking  on  this  project,  I  found  inspiration  in  Edison’s  “How  can  we 
approach"  as  well  as  his  indomitable  persistence. 

This  inspiration  would  prove  useful  -  as  all  of  us  who  believed  in  the  historical 
importance  of  Edison  and  his  achievements  wrote,  phoned,  and  visited  our  Congress¬ 
man  -  ultimately  going  through  3  different  sessions  of  Congress  before  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton  in  October  1998. 

It  has  been  said,  “Adversity  is  a  school  of  hard  knock’s;  but  its  alumni  often  shine. 

And  while  we  faced  adversity  through  this  process,  we  were  confident  that  Edison’s 
legacy  would  shine  through  numismatic  immortality. 

Today,  we  are  honored  to  gather  here,  the  site  where  one  of  Edison's  greatest 
achievements  came  to  light. 

And  like  Edison’s  satisfaction  in  finding  the  right  filament  after  many  failures  -  we  can 
find  satisfaction  in  this  beautiful  commemorative  coin. 

Thank  you  to  all  who  made  this  important  tribute  to  Thomas  Edison  possible. 


Exterior  of  the  original  laboratory  in  which  Thomas  Edison  invented  the  electric 
light  bulb.  Edison’s  entire  Menlo  Park,  NJ  operation  is  preserved  at  Greenfield 
Village,  which  Edison  dedicated  when  it  opened  here  in  1929.  (Photo  by  Pat  Heller) 
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The  director  of  Greenfield  Village,  Christian  W.  Overland,  was  the  lead  speaker. 
(Photo  by  Pat  Heller) 


Mint  Director  Fore  spoke  second.  (Photo  by  Pat  Heller) 
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State  Rep  Steve  Bieda  had  been  working  since  1992  to  have  a  commem  issued  for 
Thomas  Edison.  Fore  credited  Steve  as  being  one  of  the  major  movers  behind  the 
legislation  that  led  to  this  coin.  He  spoke  third.  (Photo  by  Pat  Heller) 

Part  of  the  crowd  in  line  waiting  to  purchase  the  coins.  (Photo  by  Pat  Heller) 
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John  Muir,  Yosemite  and  the  evolution  of 
California's  2005  Commemorative  State  Quarter 
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>hn  Muir  Yosemite 
U  S  Mint.  This, 
c Lilly  is  a  design  that  (ells  (he  whole 
v  California's  commemorative  quarter 
display  John  Muir.  Yosemite  National 
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Park  and  (he  California  Condor. 

lohn  Muir,  for  instance,  has  been  a 
model  for  generations  of  Californians  and 
conservationists  around  the  world.  He  has 
taught  us  to  he  active  and  to  enjoy ,  but  at  the 
same  time  protect  our  parks,  our  beaches,  and 
our  mountains.  Yosemite  is  also  on  the  coin, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  California's  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  us  that  we 
must  protect  this  beauty.  Also  on  the  com 
is  the  California  Condor,  which  once  almost 
was  extinct  and  now  it's  protected  and  has 
had  an  amazing  comeback. 

1  am  proud  that  these  three  images  will  show 
California's  wildlife,  our  majestic  landscape, 
and  our  commitment  to  preserving  our 
golden  state  for  future  generations." 


Governor  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger 


Excerpted  from  a  CoinTalk  interview 
conducted  Monday,  May  10th ,  2004 

Jim  Hunt  Host,  member  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA), 
California  State  Numismatic  Association  (CSNA)  and  other  organizations 

Sarah  Dalton  California  State  Librarian's  Office 

Garrett  Burke  Submitter  of  selected  coin  concept, 
member  of  ANA,  CSNA  and  SUSCC 

Hear  the  full  interview  and  many  other 
discussions  of  numismatic  interest: 


www.wsradio.com/comtalk 


JIM:  Sarah,  I  understand  you‘re  not  a  numisma¬ 
tist  so  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  yourseif  and  how 
did  you  get  to  be  chosen  Co-Coordinator  of  the 
California  State  Quarter  Project? 

SARAH:  I'm  a  writer  by  trade.  I  have  a  Masters 
Degree  in  English  Composition  and  Literature, 
and  I  started  working  for  the  State  of  California 
about  ten  years  ago  and  fell  into  the  line  of  public 
relations  and  public  information.  I  did  that  with 
the  California  State  Lottery  and  then  came  to  work 
for  the  State  Library  with  Dr.  Starr  and  various 
projects  with  the  Governor's  Office.  They  brought 
me  on  board  to  help  out  and  lead  the  program 
searching  for  an  image  for  the  California  Quarter. 

JIM:  Tell  us  about  Dr.  Kevin  Starr. 

SARAH:  Dr.  Starr  retired  April  1st  as  State  Librarian 
of  California.  He's  considered  California's  leading 
historian.  He's  a  distinguished  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  perhaps 
many  of  your  listeners  know  his  series  of  books 
called  the  "California  Dream"  series. 


The  California 
State  Quarter  was 
designed  by  Alfred 
Maletsky  and  sculpted 
by  Don  Everhart 
at  the  United 
States  Mint 


JIM:  When  did  this  project  actually  begin? 

SARAH:  We  got  the  word  from  the  Mint  and  began  in  summer  2002, 
designing  the  outreach  program  to  get  the  design.  That's  when  we 
did  a  lot  of  brainstorming  back  and  forth  across  the  street  at  the  Capitol 
and  the  State  Library  about  how  we  were  going  to  locate  a  single  image  for 
the  California  Quarter.. .how  difficult  it  is  to  narrow  down  this  great  state,  the 
diversities,  the  sociocultural  diversities,  the  geographic  diversity  into  one  image. 
It's  a  daunting  task.  The  then-Governor  Davis  wanted  to  reach  out  to  all  Californians 
and  to  give  the  opportunity  to  design  the  California  Quarter  or  to  give  their  concept 
for  the  California  Quarter.  We  opened  it  up  to  everyone  who  was  a  native  or  resident 
Californian.  We  had  brochures  in  all  state  offices,  libraries,  schools,  a  web  site. 
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JIM:  Garrett,  tell  us  about  yourself, 
your  education  and  background. 
Your  wife  is  a  numismatist. 

Are  you  also  a  collector? 


GARRETT:  I'm  a  collector  through  my 
wife,  Michelle.  I'm  a  New  Yorker,  born  in  the  Bronx, 
moved  to  the  suburban  Philadelphia  area  and  raised 
across  the  river  from  Valley  Forge  National  Park.  As  a 
child  I  formed  my  appreciation  for  nature  very  much 
through  riding  my  bike  in  Valley  Forge.  I  went  for  two 
years  to  Millersville  State  College  in  Amish  country, 
so  once  again  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  simple 
pleasures  of  life. ..man  and  nature  and  how  the  two 
correspond  to  each  other.  My  true  education  was  at 
Pratt  institute  in  Brooklyn  NY,  where  I'm  a  graduate 
of  graphic  design,  Communications  Design.  1  came 
to  Los  Angeles  in  :85  in  search  of  youthful  adventure 
and  career  goals.  I  had  a  real  love  of  entertainment 
graphics  and  designed  movie  posters  and  moved 
on  to  video  game  advertising  and  design. 

I  had  certain  California  dreams  that  i  was 
determined  whether  they  came  true  or  not, 

I  was  going  to  give  it  my  very  best  effort. 

JIM:  Sarah,  can  you  outline  the  require¬ 
ments  for  submitting  a  design? 


SARAH:  You  had  to  be  a  native  or 
resident  Californian. ..it  had  to  be  on 
our  official  template  which  applicants 
could  download  from  the  website  or 
they  were  on  the  hardcopy  brochures. 
Key  was  signing  a  release.  The  release 
stated  that  once  you  sign  the  release 
and  submit  your  concept  it  belongs  to 
the  U.S.  Mint  and  they  get  to  do  with 
it  what  they  may.  As  far  as  the  rules 
go,  the  mam  ones  were  no  corporate 
symbols,  logos,  no  sports  teams,  no 
busts,  no  head  and  shoulder  shots  like 
George  (Washington)  on  the  other  side. 
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and  John  Muir 
atop 
May 


JIM:  Garrett,  tell  us  how  you  followed 
this  process. 


GARRETT:  Through  the  newspaper  and  searches  on 
Google.com.  No  information  other  than  what  I  could 
gather  from  the  media.  My  participation  began 


around  June  of  2002  when  my  wife,  daughter  and 
I  were  at  the  Long  Beach  Coin  Show  and  my  wife 
walked  up  to  me,  handed  me  a  brochure  that  said 
"Design  the  California  Quarter."  I  had  the  typical 
response  of  "I  don't  really  have  any  ideas,  I  certainly 
don't  have  the  time  and  they'd  never  pick  mine  any¬ 
way."  Michelle,  said  "no,  no,  no,  this  is  something  you 
need  to  do.  I  know  you  have  the  ideas,  we'll  make  the 
time. ..you  need  to  do  this."  I  wrote  down  "what  does 
California  mean  to  me"  as  a  person,  as  a  citizen  and 
I  just  made  lists,  that's  all  it  was.  There 
was  never  any  expectation  of  success 
or  selection.  This  was  merely  our 
contribution,  back  to  the  State  of 
California.  The  process  of  discovery 
from  our  point  of  view  was  California 
has  way  too  much  that  could  be  cele¬ 
brated. ..how  do  you  narrow  it  down?  Weil,  you 
narrow  it  down  through  thematic  elements. ..man, 
nature,  economy,  technology,  there  are  so  many 
different  aspects.  We  actually  submitted  fifteen 
different  designs.  One  night  I  had  Different  designs 
up  on  the  computer,  laid  them  all 
out. ..a  separate  John  Muir 
design,  a  separate  Yosemite 
design  Michelle,  my 
daughter  and  I  were 
talking  about  having 
some  human 
element  within 
Yosemite  Valley 
but  with  a  hiker 
I  or  a  rockclimber, 
there  was  no 
sense  of  time¬ 
lessness  about  it. 
And  John  Muir 
was  in  a  nature 
setting.  Well,  wait 
a  second,  let's  take 
one  idea  and  put  it 
to  the  other  and  that's 
how  it  all  came  about. 
We  went  to  four  libraries 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
making  lists  of  citizens  worthy 
of  consideration  of  the  honor.  John  Muir  is  this 
wonderful  duality,  rooted  in  science  with  the 
writing  abilities  and  the  self  expression  of  a  poet. 


"here  .ire  many  scientists  who  are  very  technically  minded 
but  they  don't  put  it  forth  in  the  words  that  inspire  peo¬ 
ple  John  Muir  had  that  ability.  Also  he  was  a  wonderful 
family  man  Muir  is  known  as  spending  many  solitary 
months  in  the  mountains.  He  was  a  very  devoted 
family  man,  married  to  his  Louie  for  many,  many  years. 
Two  daughters,  Wanda  and  Helen.  He  had  many  deep 
relationships,  traveled  around  meeting  his  friends 
and  spreading  his  message  of  loving  nature,  loving 
the  environment  and  how  much  you  could  give  back 
to  the  State  of  California,  to  yourself  and  your  soul. 

JIM:  Sarah,  tell  us  a  little  about  the  selection 
process  itself  and  design  selection  committees. 

SARAH:  The  admission  period  ran  for  three  months 
between  admission  day  2002  and  three  months 
later  in  mid  November.  We  received  well  over 
8,000  submissions  so  we  had  boxes  and 
boxes  of  submissions.  Applicants  sent 
them  to  the  Governor's  office  and 
we  collected  them  here. 

JIM:  How  similar  was 
our  design  selection 
process  to  that 
used  by  other 
states? 


.m 


SARAH  We  had  a  distinguished  quarter  selection  commit¬ 
tee  of  twenty  people  tnat  included  you,  Jim, 

Jerry  Buss  the  owner  of  the  Lakers  who's  a 
..jl  great  numismatist.  Penny  Marshal,  who's  a 
numismatist.  Wayne  Thiebaud,  the  noted 
artist.  Maxine  Hong  Kingston,  the  world 
renown  writer.  Stephanie  Barron  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  Barry  Mumtz,  the 
President  of  the  Getty.  That  distinguished  committee  and 
other  members  received  a  binder  with  the  75  finalists, 
which  is  still  a  lot.  The  twenty  committee  members  whit¬ 
tled  those  down  to  a  final  20.  Those  were  posted  on  the 
web  by  Governor  Davis  on  the  Governor's  website  and  we 
had  a  web  outreach  to  the  people  of  California  and  they 
could  click  on  their  favorite.  Then  Governor  Davis  selected 
the  final  five  from  the  20  incorporating  feedback  from 
the  internet.  And  then  there  was  a  change  of  Governors. 
Before  that  we  sent  the  five  to  the  U.S.  Mint  and  then  we 
got  a  really  good  idea  of  what  the  designs  would  look  like 
on  a  quarter  because  their  engravers,  and  you  numisma¬ 
tists  out  there  can  appreciate  this,  their  engravers  took 
the  concepts  and  made  them  into  what  the  coin  would 
really  look  like.  There  was  a  very  meticulous  going  back 
and  forth  between  Washington  and  California  getting 
historical  accuracy,  accuracy  of  any  images,  spelling, 
anything  at  all  on  the  quarter.  Governor  Schwarzenegger 
saw  the  Mint's  versions  and  the  originals  of  the  final 
five  and  then  he  picked  the  final  one  on  March  29th. 


SARAH .  We  grouped  it  in  themes,  into  gold  rush,  bears 
and  bridges  and  a  lot  of  missions  We  had  many,  many 
bridges  and  there  were  glorious  bridges.  Though  it  would 
be  easy  to  glom  onto  something  like  the  bridge,  it's  not 
representative  of  the  totality  of  California  and  I  know  that 
Yosemite  always  resonates  as  a  gem  of  California  that 
everyone  can  embrace  and  feel  good  about. 

In  the  final  binder  that  we  gave  the  selection  committee, 
was  the  best  and  most  representative  of  the  groups.  It 
was  the  concept  we  were  looking  for  because  the  Mint 
had  the  final  treatment  of  the  designs,  as  we  well  know. 


the  50  State  Commemorative  Com  Program  is 
educational. ..to  teach  kids  and  grownup  kids  to 
reach  into  their  pockets,  and  pull  out 
quarters,  put  them  in  the  parking 
meters,  vending  machines,  laundromat, 

]  everything  that  we  use  quarters  for  and 
say  "hmmmm,  what  does  this  mean, 
what  is  this  teaching  me  about  this  state  ' 


JIM:  How  did  our  selection  process 
differ,  if  any,  from  other  states? 


JIM:  What  kind  of  contact  did  you 
have  with  the  U.S.  Mint  people? 

SARAH:  All  the  time.  They  came  over 
and  talked  with  Dr.  Starr  and  me,  told  us 
what  their  goals  are.  The  key  message  for 


-  MUIR  WRITING  IN  THE  YOSEMITE  1912  - 


SARAH:  Most  of  the  states  the  Governor  said  "this  is 
what  I  want"  and  that's  what  it  was.  California  was  the 
last  quarter  that  got  to  submit  a  concept.  The  quarters 
after  this  will  be  submitting  narratives  with  ideas  of 
what  should  oe  on  the  quarter  but  no  designs. 


"...the  mighty  Sierra,  miles  in  height,  and  so  gloriously  colored 
and  so  radiant,  it  seemed  not  clothed  with  light  but  wholly 
composed  of  it.  like  the  wall  of  some  celestial  city..." 


JIM  Garrett, 
how  did  you  feel 
about  having  your 
design  worked  over? 


Condor  chick  "Hoy"  is  being  fed  by  a 
condor  feeding  puppet.  Hoy  is  a 
second  generation  California 
condor  chick  conceived 
by  captive  condor 
parents  at  the 


GARRETT  I'm  in  the  very  fortunate  position 
to  say  *1  love  it",  thought  they  did  an  exceptional 
job.  People  have  said  "you're  the  designer  of  the 
California  Quarter.”  I  say,  "well,  no. ..that  would  be 
Al  Maletsky  at  the  U.S.  Mint  and  the  sculptor  will 
be  Don  Everhart  at  the  U.S.  Mint."  Their  judgment 
carries  infinitely  more  weight  than  mine  ever  could. 

JIM:  Sarah,  you  made  a  very  interesting 
presentation  before  the  California  State 
Numismatic  Association. 


San  Diego  Zoo. 


SARAH:  The  point  of  my  presentation  is  the  challenge 
in  finding  one  image  that  captures  all  of  California... 
a  challenge  for  California  going  back  to  when  we  first 
became  a  state  in  1850. 1  talk  about  the  brochures 
and  travel  literature  and  the  promotional  literature 
of  the  19th  century  used  by  the  government  and  by 
corporations  to  bring  people  out  to  settle  the  land. 

I  talk  about  how  coins  have  defined  who  we  are  as 
Americans  from  the  late  19th  century  to  the  20th 
century.  That  leads  me  into  talking  about  the  process 
in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  state  government 
to  find  an  image  for 
the  California  Quarter. 

Yosemite  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  embody 
California's  devotion 
and  spearheading 
environmental  activism, 
preservation  of  the 
natural  and  grand  beauty 
of  this  great  state. 

JIM:  Garrett,  how  do  you  feel  about  having 
your  design  selected? 


JIM:  Net  only  did  you  put  in  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  design  initially,  but  after  the  process 
started  you  campaigned  for  your  quarter. 

GARRETT:  It  became  a  campaign  of  education. 

The  message  was  "should  you  consider  this  for  the 
California  State  Quarter  here  are  the  reasons  why 
it  is  worthy  of  such  an  honor."  We 
designed  brochures  and  postcards,  had 
banners  made,  went  to  Yosemite,  had 
pictures  taken.  It  was  our  opportunity 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  educate  people 
and  regardless  of  the  outcome  give  this 
our  very  best.  We  went  to  John  Muir's 
homestead  in  Martinez  for  the  annual 
celebration.  We  reached  out  to  people. 
One  who  was  very  instrumental  in 
educating  me  was  Harold  Wood 
who  has  the  John  Muir  Education 
Committee.  There  were  so  many 
other  people  and  part  of  the  pleasure  right  now 
is  going  back  and  saying  "thank  you"  for 
helping  and  being  inspired. 


GARRETT:  Extremely  humbling.  It's  going  to  take  time 
to  have  perspective  on  this.  Will  it  make  me  happy? 
No,  I  was  already  happy,  but  it  adds  a  perspective  to 
my  life.  And  it's  only  over  years  I  will  really  accept 
what  this  means  to  my  life. 


Interview  has  been 
edited  for  content 


Visit.  Explore.  Be  inspired. 

www.johnmuir.info/coin 
mu  irquarter@aol.com 


<6)  2004  Photos  used  California  Governor’s  Office 
Quarter-dollar  com  images  from  the  United  States  Mint 
The  Bancroft  Library.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Jacobson  family,  Burke  Family 


Special  thanks  to  Jim  Hunt 
and  wsRadio.  the  worldwide 
leader  in  Internet  Talk 
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ow  Can  a  $40,000  Slabbed 

Coin  L  ose  F our  of  its  Zeroes 
and  Become  a  $4  C  oini 


By  Anthony  Swiatek 


A)  It  was  cleaned  with  an  abrasive  polish. 

B)  It  was  repaired  or  whizzed  or  had  its  surface  altered  in  some  fashion. 

C)  The  coin  was  counterfeit. 

D)  Its  mintmark  fell  off  the  coin,  due  to  a  change  in  the  adhesive's  molecular  structure. 

E)  It  developed  eleven  black  spots. 

F)  That  seems  really  impossible! 

If  you  answered  letter  F,  you  are  incorrect.  Were  you  to  exclaim  letter  D,  or  A,  or  C,  or  B  you 
would  be  correct  -  had  we  mentioned  a  raw  or  unencapsulated  coin!  In  our  case,  the  major 
gracting  services  such  as  NGC  and  PCGS  would  never  grade-encapsulate  a  polished,  counter¬ 
feit,  damaged  or  altered  surface.  Likewise  a  coin  with  PVC  contamination!  The  correct  answer 
in  this  case  is  letter  E.  It  developed  eleven  small  black  spots!  Flow  can  that  be,  you  ask?  Read  on, 
please. 

FROM  $40,000  TO  LESS  THAN  $40! 

An  examination  of  a  PCGS  1963  PROOF-70  Deep  Cameo  (DC)  Lincoln  Cent  whose 
population  was  only  one  (1)  was  examined  by  several  dealers  at  the  2002  FUN  Convention  in 
Orlando,  FL.  They  informed  me  that  "it  had  eleven  small  black  spots  and  mocked  at  how  such  a 
com  could  be  graded  as  PF-70  DC.  I  should  check  it  out."  Upon  inspection,  I  agreed  but  knew 
that  PCGS  would  never  rate  a  coin  with  eleven  spots  even  PF-65.  What  happened7 

Improper  storage  -  especially  of  copper  coinage  such  as  Indian  Plead  or  Lincoln  Cents  - 
caused  the  unwanted  development  of  the  "detrimental  eleven"  on  this  beautiful  deep  cameo 
Lincoln  proof  cent  some  time  after  encapsulation.  Its  original  owner,  if  astute,  saw  the  problem 
and  intelligently  decided  to  part  with  his  or  her  coin.  Could  also  be  that  paths  were  crossed 
with  someone  as  myself  who  advised  immediate  marketing.  One  would  ponder  what  honest 
information  the  new  buyer  was  given  when  the  purchase  was  made  for  $40,000  or  if  he  or  she 
just  had  to  have  the  coin  for  a  registry  set  of  the  finest  known  coins  for  that  series. 
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It  has  boon  reported  that  the  com  was  regarded  and  downgraded  by  PCGS  to  PF-64  DC  status 
at  tor  the  piece  was  repurchased  at  auction.  Population  figures  for  a  1963  PF  DC  Lincoln  Cent 
are  as  follows: 

PF-64  PF-65  PF-66  PF-67  PF-68  PF-69 
3  2  31  128  128  68 

According  to  Coin  Values  a  1963  PF-66  DC  lists  for  $40.  That  means  a  PF-64  should  be  worth 
$4^  It  costs  more  to  slab  the  com.  Thus,  all  who  read  this  issue  should  contemplate  what 
improper  storage  can  do  to  your  coin  collection.  Examine  it  every  six  months  to  a  year. 

IMPROPER  COIN  STORAGE  CAN  LOWER  THE  GRADE, 

THUS  VALUE  OF  YOUR  NUMISMATIC  COLLECTION! 

Immoderate  heat  and  humidity  can  affect  coins,  even  in  good  holders!  According  to  Bern 
Nagengast,  a  coin  preservation  expert,  “Using  good  coin  holders  is  good  advice  tor  collectors 
and  investors,  but  the  best  holders  are  of  no  use  if  coins  are  improperly  stored  in  a  hostile 
environment.  ITie  surface  of  coins  can  be  adversely  affected  bv  extremes  of  heat  and  humidity. 
This  is  well  known.  However,  even  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  moisture  can  cause 
problems. 

Consider  a  cold  glass  of  water.  In  the  springtime  it  sits  on  a  table  top  with  dry  sides.  In  the 
summertime  that  same  glass  can  become  sweat}'  Tins  is  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  glass 
being  below  the  dew  point  of  the  air.  The  dew  point  is  the  temperature  at  which  moisture  in  the 
air  will  condense  as  a  liquid.  The  dew  point  goes  down  as  the  humidity  content  of  the  air 
increase.  That's  why  the  glass  stays  dry  in  the  Spring,  when  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  low,  and 
why  it  gets  wet  in  the  humid  summer. 

Now,  picture  your  coins  as  a  glass  of  water.  Suppose  you  have  a  coin  stored  in  a  garage.  At 
night,  the  temperature  of  the  garage  drops  to,  say  50  degrees.  The  coin  will  gradually  assume 
that  temperature  also.  The  sun  rises,  the  temperature  rises,  but  suppose  the  humidity  level  rises 
also?  The  coin  is  only  gradually  warming  up  and  it  is  possible  that  its  surface  could  temporarily 
be  below  the  rising  dew  point  of  the  air.  In  that  case,  moisture  can  actually  condense  onto  the 
surface  of  the  com.  More  often,  particles  of  dust  on  the  com  will  absorb  the  moisture  and  the 
moist  dust  will  set  up  an  electro-chemical  battery  tvpe  action  on  the  coin's  surface.  The  result 
can  be  a  black  spot  or  spots  that  are  at  first  hardly  visible.  That  will  grow  larger  over  time, 
causing  pitting  of  the  coin's  surfaces,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  the  coin.  Silver  chloride  white 
spots  can  also  develop  and  have  a  negative  numismatic  reaction.  Another  possibility  is  that 
higher  humidity  levels  at  the  coin's  surface  can  result  in  unsightly  toning  effects  over  time. 
These  effects  can  appear  even  if  the  coin  is  in  a  quality  coin  holder  or  even  a  slab. 

The  more  extreme  the  temperature  and  humidity  fluctuations  are,  the  greater  the  possibility 
of  damage.  In  addition,  the  longer  this  process  is  allowed  to  continue  unrestrained,  the  greater 
the  possibility'  of  creating  damaging  effects  upon  your  coin(s)  surface(s)! 

What  can  you  do  to  prevent  this?  Obviously,  one  should  NOT  store  coins  where  the 
aforementioned  conditions  can  fluctuate  wildly  or  where  extremes  will  be  encountered.  Such  is 
especially  over  long  periods  of  time.  How  long?  It  could  be  five  years  or  ten  years  or  more 
without  examining  the  collection.  This  eliminates  storing  coins  in  basements,  garages,  attics,  or 
even  car  trunks!  Keep  your  coins  where  average  temperatures  and  humidity'  occurs  and  where 
those  conditions  don't  vary  greatly.  Some  numismatists  use  a  moisture  absorbing  desiccant 
such  as  Silica  Gel  in  their  storage  area  to  keep  humidity  levels  low.  Highly  recommend  the  said 
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material  which  is  housed  in  a  metal  container  with  an  indicator  advising  when  its  contests  arc 
no  longer  effective.''  Thank  you  Bern. 

The  unit  can  be  reactivated  by  placing  in  a  vented  oven  for  three  (3)  hours  or  until  the  unit 
window  turns  blue  again.  Howbeit,  read  the  accompanying  literature.  You  want  one  only  with 
an  indicator!  Don  t  be  cheap  and  use  those  silica  gel  crystals  found  in  computer  packaging, 
medicine  bottles,  etc.  Why?  Over  absorption  can  cause  a  liquid  presence  in  your  safe  or  hiding 
container.  I  would  advise  procuring  the  two-year  life  span  container. 

There  is  more  protection!  Your  encapsulations  can  now  be  housed  in  a  new  anti-corrosion 
product.  It's  called  the  Intercept  Shield1™  2-row  slab  storage  sox.  This  red  colored  box  houses  up 
to  60  certified  coins.  The  two  internal  boxes  as  well  as  the  lid  are  lined  with  Corrosive  Intercept 
^  material,  an  anti-corrosion  substance.  Use  both  products.  The  desiccant  or  Silica  Gel  keeps 
humidity  levels  low  while  the  new  storage  box  protects  against  corrosion  (and  not  humidity). 

PVC  FLIPS  CAN  BE  DELETERIOUS 
TO  YOUR  NUMISMATIC  HEALTH! 

PVC  or  poly  (vinyl  chloride)  found  in  a  plasticized  form  makes  plastic  soft.  Some  thirty-five 
years  ago,  most  coins  were  housed  in  plastic  or  PVC  2X2  flips.  Later  on,  those  corns  for  the  most 
part  were  then  placed  in  com  albums,  Kointains,  2X2  cardboard  holders,  etc. 

Today,  PVC  flips  are  not  recommended  for  long  storage.  Why?  The  said  plasticizers  are  not 
stable.  They  will  leach  out  of  the  plastic  2X2  holders  over  a  period  of  time  -  which  is  dependent 
upon  storage  conditions  -  leaving  a  thin  clear  layer  on  the  metal  surface. 

If  left  unchecked,  such  can  etch  forever  a  part  or  most  of  the  coin's  surface.  That  clear  oily  film 
will  become  cloudy  and  eventually  turn  green  in  appearance.  The  end  result  can  well  be  a  grade 
and  value  reduction,  if  not  treated  in  time,  due  to  the  damage  caused  by  thus  numismatic 
enemy! 


A  DEPRESSING  REALITY! 

The  adjectival  terms  Commercial  65,  Choice  BU  or  Choice  Uncirculated  which  were  used 
during  the  seventies  and  mid-eighties  referred  to  raw,  meaning  unencapsualted  coinage  which 
was  graded  and  sold  as  MS-65  or  loftier.  It  also  alluded  to  corns  encapsulated  by  now  defunct 
grading  services  or  to  services  that  bring  lesser  monies  in  most  cases  when  marketed.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  (PCGS)  on  the  numismatic  scene,  in  February 
1986,  (and  later  the  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corporation  of  American  [NGC]  in  August  1987), 
com  grading  standards  changed.  They  became  stricter! 

How  did  this  circumstance  affect  so  many  collectors  and  dealers  who  did  not  have  their  corns 
encased  in  the  said  holders?  Large  numbers  were  to  discover  that  many  of  their  Commercial 
MS-65  coins  graded  only  MS-63  or  MS-63+.  Ditto  their  Choice  BU  or  Gem  BU  raw  MS-65 
coinage.  It  was  now  rated  MS-63  or  MS-64  for  most  coins!  Transpired  was  a  reduction  in  grade 
and  value  for  coins  not  encapsulated  by  either  of  these  two  major  grading  services.  Likewise,  if 
they  encapsulated  the  aforesaid  coins,  many  of  these  coins  received  a  lower  rating  based  on  new 
stricter  grading  standards. 

During  the  market  high  of  1978-1980  and  thereafter,  very  lustrous  raw  coins  were  rated  MS- 
67,  MS-68  or  MS-69.  Three  months  ago,  appraised  a  collection  which  included  187  coins 
purchased  from  one  of  today's  top  four  coin  companies.  It  included  Morgan  dollars,  Mercury 


dimes  Buffalo  nickels  and  U.S.  commems  which  were  rated  from  MS-67  to  MS-69  per  the 
inserts  in  their  PYC  flips  or  holders.  They  were  very  lustrous  and  attractive  coins.  In  the  past, 
flash  sold.  It  does  todav.  Unfortunately,  surface  negatives,  which  were  accepted  in  the  past  and 
negated  bv  attractive  luster,  were  no  longer.  Why?  Stricter  graded  standards  were  established 
b\  PCGS  in  February  1986  and  reinforced  and  extended  by  NGC  in  August  1987.  That  long  fine 
hairline  scratch  possibly  caused  by  unintentional  abuse  or  foreign  matter  on  the  celluloid  strip 
of  a  coin  album  which  was  pushed  across  the  face  of  Miss  Liberty  on  the  Morgan  dollar  or 
Barber  half  dollar,  digs,  cuts,  nicks,  etc.,  caused  by  the  minting  and  handling  process,  located  in 
primarv  focal  areas,  such  as  a  portrait  or  main  device  coin's  or  field(s)  -  now  invalidated  the 
loftv  MS-67-MS-69  grades!  When  placed  in  a  major  auction  for  the  client,  current  MS-63  to  MS- 
o4  values  were  all  that  could  be  acquired.  The  coins  sold  for  what  they  were  worth  based  on 
current  standards. 

1  have  evaluated  collections  in  the  past  years  where  MS-65  Gem  BU  Morgan  and  Peace 
dollars  or  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars,  etc.,  were  purchased  between  $200,  $700  and  $10,000 
each!  Todav,  this  material  is  worth  $7,  $9  and  possibly  $700  respectively.  How  come?  The 
procurer  crossed  paths  with  the  unscrupulous  or  possibly  with  those  dealers  who  simply  could 
not  grade  -  and  thought  they  knew  what  they  were  offering!  (However,  it  alwavs  amazes  me 
that  they  never  pay  even  close  to  the  value  of  the  coin  they  are  selling  for  the  grade  they  sold  it 
at!)  Sold  were  lightly  circulated  lustrous  AU  or  about  uncirculated  coins  labeled  as  Gem  BU. 
Compounding  the  hurt  (at  times),  these  items  were  artificially  toned,  cleaned,  or  whizzed  to 
various  degrees.  Simply  put,  they  were  just  doctored  in  some  fashion  to  have  them  look  good 
and  deceptive  to  the  uneducated. 

Let  us  examine  some  examples.  Roy's  dad  from  Long  Island,  NY  had  purchased  a  Gem  BU 
1883-S  Morgan  dollar  for  $9,000,  in  1977  through  a  well-known  dealer.  (Creep  is  still  alive  and 
selling  coins,  etc.,  today.)  He  was  informed  by  me  that  his  piece  graded  AU-58.  Sadly,  it  was 
lightly  whizzed  or  brass  wire  brushed  to  simulate  original  luster.  Currently,  the  issue  is  worth 
approximately  $85!  His  1901-P  cartwheel  procured  for  $10,000  graded  AU-58!  Since  it  was 
undoctored  -  but  unequivocally  possessed  wear  or  metal  loss  on  the  coin's  high  point(s)  or  first 
area(s)  to  display  the  noted  -  this  rare  and  good  looking  coin's  worth  resides  in  the  $350  -  $425 
range!  Were  it  a  common  or  generic  date,  the  coin  values  between  $9  and  $11.  We  sold  it  at 
auction  for  $400! 

In  another  instance,  Bernie's  V's  1888-0  Morgan  cost  him  $425.  He  was  unaware  that  his  New 
Orleans  striking  only  rated  AU-55.  It  also  possessed  artificial  toning.  Primary  objective  was  to 
hide  the  bag  marks,  cuts  and  scratches  -  on  the  face  of  this  bride  of  Frankenstein.  It's  worth 
twelve  circulated  1979  P  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollars.  Ditto  his  Walking  Liberty  Half  dollars 
costing  $350.  Depressingly,  the  majority  of  his  collection  fared  no  better. 

His  1894-0  Morgan  dollar  was  purchased  in  August  1979  for  $8,500.  It  is  labeled  MS-65.  How 
do  wre  determine  its  value?  Were  its  grading  to  remain  the  same,  which  is  usually  unlikely  -  we 
are  talking  about  a  $40,000  coin.  If  a  grading  change  came  into  play,  this  MS-64  coin  rates  a 
$6,000  tag,  while  an  MS-63  label  drops  the  value  to  $2,800.  Remember  that  stricter  grading 
standards  were  employed  in  1986,  with  the  advent  of  the  professional  grading  services.  Surface 
negatives  in  the  primary  focal  area  (as  Miss  Liberty's  cheek)  which  were  accepted  in  the  past  for 
a  gem  rating,  due  to  a  coin's  flash  -  do  not  any  longer.  Ditto  field  abrasions,  digs  and  cuts. 

Were  this  1894-0  dollar  sold  by  the  corrupt,  or  unknowledgeable,  tire  coin  would  grade  AU- 
55  or  AU-58  -  undoctored!  In  the  case  of  similar  AU-58  material  examined,  some  degree  of 
doctoring  was  present.  That's  cleaning,  buffing,  whizzing,  re-engraving,  repair,  added 
mintmark,  artificial  toning,  frosting,  surface  texturing,  etc.  Were  any  such  deception  performed 


on  the  aforesaid  date  -  with  the  exception  of  adding  the  "O"  mintmark  -  the  coin  would  valuate 
at  extra  fine  (EF)  or  even  very  fine  (VF)  money!  Should  the  hanky-panky  be  more  obvious  and 
not  lightly  performed,  or  be  re-engraved,  etc.,  we  can  set  a  valuation  in  the  VF  range. 

1  his  is  a  major  reason  why  I  suggest  not  purchasing  unslabbed  or  raw  coins  in  unsealed 
holders,  or  even  stapled  cardboard  holders  for  more  than  $50  or  what  you  determine  to  be  your 
comfort  zone.  Doctored  coins  possessed  little  value  in  the  past.  Ditto  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
the  future.  Once  sick,  it's  always  sick  in  this  case.  Unless  the  dealer  is  still  in  business  and  his  or 
her  sold  coins  are  in  the  original  heat  sealed  identifiable  plastic  holders,  you  have  no  recourse. 
Never  remove  from  the  said  because  you  void  your  return  privilege.  The  unethical  are  well 
aware  of  the  just  noted.  Should  you  desire  a  coin  slabbed  before  purchase,  offer  to  pay  the 
encapsulation  fee,  postage  and  handling.  Were  the  said  not  possible,  suggest  looking  elsewhere. 
Better  safe,  than  sorry. 

HIGHER  ENCAPSULATED  POPULATION  FIGURES 
CAN  DRIVE  DOWN  PRICES! 

Back  on  May  21,  19S9  a  collector-investor  who  was  truly  blessed  -  financially  wanted  my  advice  about 
procuring  the  1922  Grant  with  Star  and  No  Star  commemorative  gold  dollars  graded  MS-67.  He  was 
offered  the  No  Star  issue  for  $65,000  and  the  Star  striking  for  $32,750.  He  was  advised  to  pass,  even 
though  the  asking  prices  were  close  to  the  going  rate.  Why?  I  had  seen  enough  raw  or  unencapsulated 
pieces  of  each  variety  over  the  years  which  -when  rated-  would  surely  grade  MS-67.  When  evaluated  as 
noted  by  the  major  grading  services,  those  low  pop  MS-67  figures  will  increase,  while  values  will  decline. 
My  recommendation  then  to  those  blessed  to  possess  an  MS-67  Grant  gold  dollar  -  especially  the  No  Star 
variety  -  was  to  take  the  money  and  run.  Be  a  seller  rather  than  a  buyer  at  this  time  because  the  price  level 
and  the  true  rarity  of  the  issue  would  soon  prove  to  be  very  overrated. 

The  said  gentleman  did  not  heed  my  advice.  Instead  he  was  swayed  by  a  salesman’s  positive  spin. 
Procured  the  pair  for  $97,750!  Eventually,  more  were  slab-graded  MS-67.  Census  figures  rose  for  the 
grade,  as  more  raw  coinage  was  sent  to  the  major  grading  services.  By  the  way,  a  pair  of  Grants,  rated 
MS-66  cost  $33,500  at  the  time. 

In  December  2003  those  MS-67  pieces  were  marketed  by  his  family.  They  received  $8,000  for  the  $1 
Grant  No  Star  and  $4,400  for  the  $1  Grant  Star  gold  commemorative  dollars.  Such  translated  into  an 
$85,350  loss!  Those  MS-66  pieces  could  be  had  at  this  time  in  the  $6,400-$6,700  range.  That’s  if  you  are 
purchasing  from  some  company  or  individual  who  is  not  selling  for  double  the  current  value  levels!  With 
the  latter,  values  would  have  to  double,  just  to  break  even! 

Others  today  have  purchased  NGC  and  PCGS  MS-67  1880-S,  1881-S  and  1882-S  Morgan  dollars  in 
late  May  and  June  1989  between  $3,900  and  $4,300  each.  Today,  they  are  $850-$900  coins.  No  one  was 
cheated.  Price  declines  were  caused  mainly  by  large  population  increases.  A  1928  Philadelphia  Mint 
peace  dollar  rated  MS-65  would  sell  between  $17,500  and  $18,500.  Today  it’s  a  $2,200-$2,500  coin.  A 
1936  Elgin  commem  half  dollar  was  bid  at  $1,450.  Today,  it  sells  in  the  $  1 60-$2 1 0  range.  Common  date 
MS-65  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars  then  bid  a  $460.  Currently,  they  bid  at  $130.  Why?  Over  time  MS-64 
and  higher  populations  counts  by  NGC  and  PCGS  have  registered  some  large  jumps.  Ditto  the  1939-1942 
proof  coinage  (one  cent  though  the  50  cent)  rated  PF-65.  Demand  has  brought  large  quantities  of 
material  out  into  the  marketplace  over  the  last  16  years. 

Based  on  population  reports,  we  can  observe  that  what  was  believed  to  be  rare  within  a  series 
is  still  difficult  to  locate,  while  some  dates  thought  be  hard  to  locate  flaunt  higher  eye-openmg 
pops  than  ever  imagined.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  that  issue  which  was  believed  abundant 
within  a  series  is,  while  others  are  proving  to  be  not  as  available  in  a  grade  as  once  thought 
difficult  to  obtain. 
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Editor's  Note:  PHOTO  PROOF™  article  courtesy  of  Numismatic  Guarantee  Corporation  and 

David  Lange. 


Though  America's  smallest  state,  Rhode 
Island  nevertheless  managed  to  obtain  a 
commemorative  coin  of  its  own  in  1936.  This 
tvpe  marked  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Providence,  now  tire  state's  capital, 
vet  no  mention  of  tins  city  mav  be  found  on  the 
coin! 

The  prime  mover  behind  the  founding  of 
Providence  was  Roger  Williams  (c.  1603-1683). 
A  Puritan,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors  by  relocating  from  England  to 
Massachusetts  in  1631.  Two  years  later,  he 
found  himself  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem, 
yet  his  unconventional  beliefs  shortly  led  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court.  Though  the  Puritans  were  themselves 
refugees  from  religious  intolerance,  Williams' 
promotion  of  religious  freedom  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  threatened  their 
homogeneous  society.  He  also  dared  to  suggest 
that  the  native  people  should  be  paid  for  their 
land.  Banished  in  1635,  Williams  purchased  a 
parcel  of  land  from  the  Narragansett  Indians 
the  following  year  and  established  his  own 
settlement.  Calling  it  Providence  (a  tribute  to 
God's  goodwill),  his  policy  of  religious  freedom 
soon  drew  those  of  like  mind,  and  additional 
nearby  communities  appeared.  Flushed  with 
this  success,  Williams  returned  to  England  in 
1643  seeking  recognition  for  the  colony.  Though 
it  was  then  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted  civil 
war.  Parliament  granted  him  a  patent  uniting 
the  Providence  Plantations  and  Rhode  Island 
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into  a  single  colony  Despite  having  his  patent 
revoked  on  one  occasion,  Roger  Williams 
ultimately  managed  to  obtain  a  royal  charter 
from  King  Charles  II  in  1663. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
Tercentenary  Committee  was  created  in  1931  to 
honor  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Roger  Williams  in  1636  and  his  founding  of 
Providence.  Its  Chairman  was  Judge  Ira  Lloyd 
Letts.  Seeking  a  means  of  funding  the  cele¬ 
brations  planned  for  1936,  the  Committee 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  commemorative  coin. 
In  a  bill  which  included  the  Hudson,  New  York 
coin  as  well,  the  Rhode  Island  half  dollar  was 
approved  May  2,  1935.  A  total  of  50,000  coins 
was  authorized,  and  the  Committee  requested 
that  these  be  struck  at  all  three  mints. 

Selected  to  prepare  the  designs  to  the 
Committee's  specifications  were  John  Howard 
Benson,  an  instructor  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  and  silversmith  Arthur 
Graham  Carey.  Both  had  been  recommended 
to  the  Committee  by  the  school's  Director,  a  Mr. 
Farnum.  It  was  the  artists'  goal  to  create  a  coin 
which  "would  give,  when  'oxidized,'  a  good 
black  and  white  pattern."  Toward  this  end, 
they  sculpted  their  design  in  the  style  of 
centuries-old  gravestones  found  in  New 
England. 

The  original  models  included,  in  addition  to 
the  features  ultimately  retained,  the  Seven  Stars 
of  an  early  Providence  City  seal,  a  quotation 
from  Roger  Williams  and  a  legend  identifying 
the  exact  events  being  commemorated.  When 
their  models  were  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
it  was  learned  by  Benson  and  Carey  that  the 
clamoring  by  other  artists  to  be  considered  in 
the  process  had  prompted  Judge  Letts  to  call  for 
a  competition.  Despite  this  setback,  the  models 
created  by  Benson  and  Carey  were  indeed 
selected  as  the  winners  on  November  6,  1935, 
though  additional  changes  were  mandated. 

When  their  models  were  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  they  were 
reviewed  by  its  sculptor  member,  Lee  Lawrie. 
Though  Lawrie  actually  preferred  the  model 
featuring  the  Seven  Stars,  it  was  his  under¬ 


standing  that  the  Rhode  Island  Committee 
favored  the  one  which  depicted  Roger  Williams 
coming  ashore  and  being  greeted  by  a  friendly 
native.  The  reverse  design  selected  was 
dominated  by  the  state  seal.  With  some 
reservations,  Lawrie  recommended  approval  of 
the  chosen  models,  and  the  Commission 
followed  through  on  his  recommendation  at  its 
meeting  of  December  20,  1935.  As  with  many 
commemorative  coins,  the  hub  reductions  for 
the  Rhode  Island  issue  were  contracted  out  to 
Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York  City. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  20,013  coins  in 
January,  and  this  was  followed  in  the  next 
month  by  15,010  at  the  Denver  Mint  and  15,01 1 
at  San  Francisco  (the  few  extra  pieces  mcluded 
in  these  figures  were  reserved  for  the  Assay 
Commission  and  later  destroyed).  Official 
distribution  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary 

J 

Half  Dollar  (the  finished  coins  bore  no  reference 
to  Providence)  was  set  for  March  5,  1936. 
Handling  this  distribution  were  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  National  Bank  and  prominent 
coin  dealer  Horace  M.  Grant,  both  operating 
out  of  Providence.  Various  local  banks  around 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  also  received  small 
allotments.  Grant's  role  was  to  provide  these 
coins  to  interested  collectors  nationwide,  and 
he  received  nearly  7,000  pieces.  The  official 
issue  price  was  $1  per  coin,  or  $1.50  when 
purchased  by  mail. 

Collectors  ordering  one  or  more  pieces, 
however,  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  entire 
mintage  had  been  sold  out  the  same  day  it  was 
offered  — at  least  that's  what  they  were  told.  A 
publicity  campaign  was  launched  to  herald  this 
sellout,  which  was  attributed  to  demand  from 
Rhode  Island  residents,  and  it  quoted 
Committee  Treasurer  Arthur  L.  Philbrick  as 
reporting  a  complete  distribution  of  the  halves 
within  six  hours.  But  when  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  plenty  of  coin  dealers  who  had 
these  halves  for  sale  at  inflated  prices,  hobby 
leaders  smelled  a  rat.  Though  no  one  was  ever 
prosecuted,  both  tire  Committee  and  dealer 
Grant  were  cast  in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 
One  of  tire  most  prominent  protestors  was 


dealer  and  coin  promoter  L.  YV.  1  ioffecker  of 
Texas  himself  no  stranger  to  the  manipulating 
of  commemorative  sales. 

On  February  2d,  1938,  the  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  disbanded,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$24,000.  Two-thirds  of  this  money  was  directed 
toward  the  cost  of  erecting  a  statue  of  Roger 
Williams.  It  was  not  specified  what  became  of 
the  rest  of  the  money,  as  the  Committee 
showed  an  ending  balance  of  just  $322. 

Rhode  Island  Half  Dollars  are  fairly 
abundant  in  the  lower  grades  of  Mint  State.  It 
is  only  in  grades  MS-64  and  higher  that  they 
become  somewhat  scarce.  The  kev  issue  in 
higher  grades  is  1936-S,  while  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  strikings  are  the  most  readily  available. 
The  luster  of  these  coins  ranges  from  frosty 
(whether  dull  or  brilliant)  to  semi-prooflike  or 
even  fully  prooflike;  the  latter  are  quite  rare.  A 
number  of  Rhode  Island  halves  may  be  found 
lightly  worn,  and  these  are  probably  coins  that 
were  sold  to  the  general  public  and 
mishandled.  The  first  points  to  check  for  wear 
are  the  Indian's  right  shoulder  and  the  center  of 
the  anchor. 

On  June  24,  1936,  the  Rhode  Island 

Committee  announced  that  the  first  100 
specimens  shuck  at  each  mint  had  been  placed 
into  separate,  numbered  envelopes.  These 
would  be  sold  in  three-com  sets  to  the  highest 


bidders,  the  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  bids 
being  July  13.  Whether  these  coins  actually 
were  reserved  and  later  sold  as  stated  is 
uncertain,  as  no  such  sets  have  turned  up  in  the 
marketplace,  nor  are  there  any  confirmed 
proofs. 

Most  Rhode  Island  halves  were  sold  either 
unholdered  (for  walk-in  orders)  or  in  plain, 
square  white  envelopes.  Multiple-coin  orders 
were  delivered  in  generic,  five-place  cardboard 
holders  with  no  printing.  These  were  inserted 
into  tan  envelopes  reading  RHODE  ISLAND 
HOSPITAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  15 
WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  and 
imprinted  with  the  bank's  logo.  Those 
distributed  by  dealer  Grant  were  mailed  in 
envelopes  marked  GRANT'S  HOBBY  SHOP, 
HORACE  M.  GRANT,  PROP.  109  EMPIRE  ST., 
PROVIDENCE ,  R.I. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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Give  me  your  hand 
and  I  will  help  you  up! 


Rare  Rhode  Island  Coin  Badge 


By 

Anthony 

Swiatek 


Box  flaps  are  longer  than  shown. 


Box  flaps  are  longer  than  shown. 


Robins  Company,  Attleboro,  Mass.  (Printed  on  case  top) 
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Front  of  Rhode  Isiand  Coin  Badge 
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A  Partial  Listing  of  Topics 
in  Past  Issues  of 
The  Commemorative  Trail 


Albany  1986,  1990 
Alabama  1990, 1999 
Alabama  2X2  1989 
Antietam  1985, 1995 
Arkansas  2000 

Arkansas-Robinson  1985,  2000 
Boone  1991, 1998, 1999,  2000 
Booker  T.  VV.  1996,  2003 
Bridgeport  1992 
Bristol  1999 
Buffalo  Dollar  2001 
California  1986, 1992,  1999 
Captain  Cook  1995 
Capitol  Visitor  Center  2002 
Cincinnati  1986,  1993,  2003 
Cleveland  2001,  2003 
Columbia  1985,  1986, 1999,  2000 
Columbian  1995, 1997,  1999,  2001,  2003 
Elgin  1999,  2000,  2002 

Elizabeth  Jones  (Modern  Commemoratives)  1990 

Gettysburg  1985, 1988, 1994 

Grant  $1  1985, 1986, 1999 

Grant  Half  1994, 1999 

Hawaii  1986, 1994,  1997,  1999,  2000 

Hudson  1986,  2001 

Huguenot  1999 


Illinois  1998 
Iowa  (Everywhere!) 

Isabella  Quarter  2002 

James  Ferrell  2003 

Lexington  Concord  1986,  2000,  2003 

Lafayette  1989, 1991,  2001,  2003,  2004 

Louis  &  Clark  1998,  2000 

Louisiana  1997, 1999,  2000 

Maine  1998 

Marcel  Jovine  2003 

Maryland  1999,  2000 

Missouri  1996, 1999 

Modern  Commemoratives  1995,  2000 

Monroe  1998,  1999,  2001 

Mottos  on  Commemoratives  2000 

New  Rochelle  2000 

Norse  1993, 1996,  2002 

Old  Spanish  Trail  1987, 1996,  2003 

Oregon  Trail  1993, 1999,  2000,  2002,  2004 

Panama  Pacific  Half  Dollar  1994, 1996, 1998,  2001 

Panama  Pacific  Dollar  2001 

Panama  Pacific  Quarter  Eagle  1994,  2001 

Panama  Pacific  $50  1994,  2001 

Philippines  2000 

Rhode  Island  flyer  2000 

Pilgrim  1992, 1996, 1998 

Roanoke  1984,  2003 

Rovelstad  2002 

Sacagawea  2000 

San  Diego  2001 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  1987, 1991,  1994,  2003 
Sesquicentennial  gold  1999,  2000 
Sesquicentennial  Half  1999,  2000 
St.  Gaudens  2000 

Stone  Mountain  1997,  1999,  2000,  2002 
Texas  1985, 1999,  2000 
Vancouver  1999,  2000 
Vermont  1986,  1999,  2000 
Washington  Carver  1996,  2003 
Washington  (George)  1992 
Willem  the  Silent  2003 
Wisconsin  2002 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COIN  DEALER  UNCOVERS  PREVIOUSLY  UNKNOWN  MODEL 
FOR  1938  DELAWARE  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR. 


Plaster  Model  Depicts  Swedish  Settlers  Landing  in  New  Sweden,  Delaware 

SALEM  NH  July  24,  2004  -  Salem,  NH  Coin  Dealer  (SUSCC  member),  Michael  Garofalo,  has 
acquired  a  previously  unknown  plaster  model  submission  for  the  obverse  of  the  1938  Delaware 
Tercentenary  Commemorative  Half  Dollar. 

The  plaster  model  measures  approximately  8.75”  in  diameter  and  1”  in  thickness.  The  model  depicts  4 
Swedish  settlers  kneeling  on  the  shore,  with  a  ship,  presumably  the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  behind  them  in  the 
water  It  bears  the  inscriptions  “DELAWARE  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR  -  1638  1938  -  LIBERTY 
-  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST,”  as  required  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  model  was  created  by  sculptor  Theodore  Monaghan.  Monaghan  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1885.  He 
lived  in  Hartford  and  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  in  New  York  City,  until  his  death  in  1984.  He  was  an 
artist  who  worked  for  the  Federal  Arts  Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  in  the  1930's. 
The  Federal  Arts  Project  employed  some  25,000  artists  and  sculptors  nation-wide.  Some  of  Monaghan’s 
notable  works  include  a  bas-relief  panel  of  Justice  in  the  East  Hartford  County  Courthouse,  an  outdoor 
bandshell  in  Connecticut,  a  high  relief  panel  above  the  main  door  at  the  University  of  Connecticut's 
Agriculture  Industries  Building  in  Storrs,  CT,  and  numerous  other  works  in  courtrooms  and  public 
buildings  throughout  Connecticut. 

The  Delaware  Swedish  Tercentenary  Committee  sponsored  a  contest  for  coin  design  submissions. 
Monaghan  submitted  a  plaster  model  for  the  1938  Delaware  Commemorative  Half  Dollar.  Tne  winning 
submission  was  then  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  There  were  about  40  entrants, 
one  of  whom  was  the  winner  Carl  L.  Schmitz  Another,  presumably,  w as  Theodore  Monaghan.  The 
winning  prize  was  $500  and  the  judges  were  John  R.  Sinnock,  Chief  Mint  Engraver  and  famed  Sculptor 
Robert  Tait  MacKenzie.  Although  the  Commission  did  not  accept  Monaghan’s  plaster  model,  it  has  great 
historical  significance  and  importance  to  the  numismatic  community  and  to  commemorative  enthusiasts. 

‘This  model  is  a  very  historically  important  find.  Just  as  a  pattern  coin  depicts  designs  that  were  not 
accepted  to  be  placed  in  circulation,  this  model  shows  numismatists  what  ‘could  have  been’  for  the 
Delaware  Commemorative  Half  Dollar,”  said  Michael  Garofalo,  owner  of  Liberty  Numismatics.  “In  my 
opinion,  this  design,  in  many  ways,  is  better  than  that  of  Carl  Schmitz,  the  designer  of  the  Delaware  Half 
Dollar.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  design  that  is  unmatched  by  the  original.  On  the  obverse  of  the  original 
coin,  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  dominates  the  design,  while  on  the  reverse,  the  New  Swedes  Church  is  depicted. 
Monaghan’s  design  focuses  on  the  actual  Swedish  settlers  who  traveled  across  the  ocean  for  religious 
freedom.  The  vessel  that  carried  them  plays  only  a  minor  role  in  the  background  of  this  design.  Although 
we  do  not  know  what  Monaghan’s  intention  for  the  reverse  side  would  have  been,  I  believe  that  his 
design  for  the  obverse  is  far  superior  to  the  accepted  design,”  Garofalo  concluded. 
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Membership  Application 


Sociccu  For  CIS.  Comma noRc\ rive  Coins 

•  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC),  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society. 

•  Membership  runs  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of  each  year. 

•  Annual  Dues:  $20.00  per  adult  and  $10.00  per  Junior  (Age  17  and  under). 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  and  Zip  Code 
Daytime  Telephone  Number 
Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  and  Membership  Number  of  Sponsor  (optional) 

Birth  Date  (Junior  Members) 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (Junior  Members) 

Enclose  dues  with  your  application  (copy  ok)  and  send  to: 

SUSCC,  P.O.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


